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Some Carved Door-Pofts in Brufilels. 





RUSSELS is a gay and apparently a very modern 
city, but in wandering about the smaller streets of 
the older parts of the town many an interesting 
remnant of the work of former architects may yet 
be discovered, in addition to those found in the 
much-visited Grande Place, with the Hétel de Ville, 
and the old trading Companies’ houses. 

The carved centre-posts of some old doors, given in the present 
article, were selected as being especially worthy of notice; first, because 
in all probability most of them will have disappeared in a few years’ 
time, for some are already quite rotten, and others are so thickly 
coated with paint as to have lost all their original crispness; and 
secondly, they show an especially suitable feature for useful decora- 
tion, for these carvings were evidently executed to attract the attention 
of the worshipper to the name of the building into which he was 
entering, and in more than one instance to bring to his memory some 
act in the life of the saint from whom the building took its name. 

In the more modern. buildings one does not see this sort of 
carving or design, although the centre-post is now, as it was then, 
often a highly ornamented feature of the door, whether of private 
houses or churches. But the carving assumes a more formal charac- 
ter, and is strictly conventional. 

The first example is taken from the door of Notre-Dame du Bon- 
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Secours. The carving is not painted, and is in very good preserva- 
tion. It represents Notre-Dame du Bon-Secours under a canopy in 
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Notre-Dame du Bon-Secours. 





her robes of state, carrying the infant Christ, and beneath appear the 
pilgrim’s hat with cockle-shell in front, and two crossed staffs having 
gourds attached, and below again the satchel or wallet. Above the 
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virgin is an oval carrying initials, which are rather difficult to 
decipher, owing to their high position on the post. They seem to 





La Madeleine. 


be an A combined with an M, and are surmounted by a crown. 

The portal itself is a fine massive example of seventeenth century 

work, from which period the whole of the present edifice dates. It 
G2 
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occupies the site of a hospice founded in the twelfth century by the 
brotherhood of St. Jacques de Compostelle. 








Sainte-Catherine, 


In 1625, a shoemaker named Jacques Meens, then prévét of the 
brotherhood of St. Jacques, having found among the vestments a 
statuette of the Virgin, placed it on a pillar to the left of the altar of 
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St. Onkomene; a little time after he said that his valet had been cured 
by the intercession of this Virgin, and no more was necessary to 





Chapelle Sainte-Anne, 


cause people to attribute a miraculous power to this particular 


statuette. 
Jt was placed between the altars and given the name of “Notre- 
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Dame dans la guirlande de vigne”, from the ornaments which 
surrounded her ; afterwards she was given the rame of Notre-Dame 
du Bon-Secours, because in Spain there was a much venerated shrine 
of that name. The statuette was placed under the charge of a sacristan 
named Simon Petit-Jean, who could speak French, Spanish, and 
Italian, and whose business it was to relate her miracles to the 
faithful. 

We must now pass on to the next, viz., the door of the church of 
the Madeleine. .This old church was once possessed by the Templars, 
and when they were suppressed and their goods confiscated, it was 
given to the Saccites, 1312. In 1691 it was repaired. In 1804 it was 
proposed to change it into the Hétel des Postes; but the Temple 
St. Augustin was chosen instead, as being more suitable to this 
utilitarian project; and at the present time this latter is degraded 
by the common crowd, who are continually hurrying in and out, 
naturally forgetful of the very different scenes these venerable old 
walls must once have witnessed. 

The Madeleine has been spared this desecration, and during the 
day many a faithful soul, turning aside from the busy street (the 
busiest in Brussels) and passing the old door-post which tells in its 
carving the tale of the Crucifixion and a woman’s gratitude, enters the 
dimly lit church for prayer or meditation. The tailors and armourers 
have each an altar here, and the former, on five days in the year, 
distribute bread, bacon, and sometimes money, to the poor women of 
their trade. The portal dates from the time of the repairs in 1691, 
and the carving perhaps from the same period. It represents Mary at 
the foot of the Cross, wiping our Saviour’s feet with her hair; on the 
right is an urn, and below it a skull. The initials S.M.A.D appear 
on the escutcheon, and those of IN RI on the scroll above the cross. 

It has been several times painted, and is much knocked about, but 
in this respect it is not in such a bad state as our next, which is that 
on the old door of the church of St. Catherine. This carved post is 
fast rotting away, and will no doubt be removed before long. The 
old church itself is shut, and everything of interest has been removed 
to the new St. Catherine, close at hand. The original edifice existed 
in 1201, and appears then to have consisted of a central nave only, 
which was lighted by one large window, and two very narrow ones on 
each side of it, but only one of these latter now remain. The large 
window is directly over the door here given. The side aisles were 
added at a later date, perhaps in the fourteenth century. The old 
church has undergone many alterations and additions. In 1629 it 
was enlarged and the present tower and choir were built, or rather 
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partly built, for the funds did not permit of the tower being carried 
higher than a third of its present height. In 1664 the magistrate of 
the district granted more money to finish it, in order to beautify that 
part of the town, but again the funds were insufficient, and it remained 
for twenty years unfinished, and having a temporary thatched roof. 
In 1745 another 300 florins were granted to complete it. It is a very 
beautiful tower of its kind, and let us hope.that it will not be de- 
stroyed with the church. 

The door probably dates from 1629. It is now very dilapidated, 
and the whole of the walls on each side of it are covered with adver- 
tisement placards. The little street is thronged with men and women 
of the colporteur class, selling all sorts of cheap goods, which they 
carry in an open umbrella held upside down, each one surrounded by 
his little crowd of purchasers, making it far from easy to get a con- 
venient standing-place from which to sketch the door. 

The next one given is the door of the Chapelle Sainte-Anne, Rue 
de la Montagne. This chapel was built by a pious merchant named 
Jean Van Zuene, who left a legacy of 600 florins, giving instructions 
that with this sum a chapel dedicated to St. Anne should be erected, 
to enable drivers of carts, etc., to attend mass when in that part of 
the town. The authorities of St. Gudule opposed the building of this 
chapel, but in vain, for Charles V authorised its construction, and it 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Cambrai in September 1521. It 
was much damaged in the bombardment, and was consecrated anew 
in 1619 by the Archbishop of Tuam. 

The niche over this door was for a long time occupied by a group 
in stone of St. Anne holding the Virgin’s hand. It was given to the 
church by Jéréme Duguesnoy, on condition of its being placed there. 
It was removed in 1776, after an attempt to steal it, and was placed 
in a niche in the high altar. This door dates from 1777. The carving 
on the post represents the same subject as the statue, once occupying 
the niche overhead, viz., St. Anne holding the Virgin’s hand. It has 
been unfortunately many times painted, and so has lost all sharpness, 
though it is in good preservation. 

Our next example is found in a very small street leading out of 
the Montagne de la Cour. It now forms the centre of a door of a 
large scholastic institution. This institution occupies a part of a 
building which was once the Hétel de Neufforge, an hotel famous in 
the annals of the city of Brussels. This part of the hotel was joined 
to the main building, which is on the other side of the street, by a 
bridge now long since destroyed ; but the windows of the latter part, 
which give on the Rue Terrarken, are very picturesque, and the old - 
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iron rings to which visitors to the hotel used to fasten their horses are 
still to be seen in the walls. The hotel belonged successively to the 








Hétel Ravenstein. 


family Meldert, Jean Marchant, Pierre Marchant, and Adolphe de 
Cléves, seigneur de Ravenstein, from which latter lord the small street 
and the hotel now takes its name, 
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There are two other examples given: one from an old house 
opposite the Sainte-Chapelle, the other from the Hétel de Ville. The 
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Old House opposite the Sainte-Chapelle. 


first is very simple, and calls for no particular remarks ; the second is 
very much more elaborate, and represents St. Michael the Archangel 
overcoming Satan. This subject may be seen everywhere in Brussels, 
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as it is the city arms, although much altered in its present form from 
the old seals, where St. Michael is represented in flowing robes, and 
with wings outstretched, holding a fleur-de-lys in his right hand. 


Hotel de Ville. 


In conclusion, we think that even now we can trace in the work of 
the present generation of Belgian architects the good effects of their 
ancestors’ love for decorating doors ; for in modern houses the greatest 
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pains are taken to design handsome and massive doors. We would 
go even farther, and say that our own architects might study modern 
street architecture in Belgium, and gain in so doing valuable lessons 
in originality of design and beauty of ornament, combined to 
suitability of the building for purposes intended, the latter qualifica- 
tion being often missed in our modern houses or public buildings. 


ARTHUR ELLIOT. 


FESISE 


Stonehenge. 


TONEHENGE will doubtless from time to time 
be brought anew to the notice of the public 
so long as the problems which are connected 
with it remain unsolved. 

Last summer a controversy of some length 
was raised in our leading journals by the theories 
of Captain S. Pasfield Oliver, who maintained 
that the researches of M. Emile Cartaillac in the 

Balearic Islands offered a clue to the Stonehenge mystery, and who, 
following up this clue, concluded the ruin represents the skeleton of 
a roofed or vaulted building, the smaller stones of which have been 
removed for utilitarian purposes ages ago. . 

More recently the attention of the public has been again invited 
to the subject in an illustrated article in Black and White, by Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, in which the theory is advanced that Stonehenge is 
a monument of very extreme antiquity, belonging to a lost race and 
to a submerged continent, of which we have a tradition in the cele- 
brated Atlantis of the ancients. 

The views of both these writers, though somewhat startling, are 
not altogether original, for, as Mr. A. L. Lewis mentioned in a letter 
to The Times, Captain Oliver’s suggestion had to some extent been 
anticipated by Miss Christian Maclagan, who, in a book published 
in 1875, gives a drawing of Stonehenge restored as a domed 
building, “the stones” being shown imbedded in a mass of masonry ; 
and Mr. Sinnett’s idea, as has been pointed out in a letter to the June 
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number of Wiltshire Notes and Queries, was put forward some years 
ago by Mr. W. S. Blacket in his Researches into the lost Histories of 
America. 

The present writer, conscious of difficulties in endeavouring to call 
attention to “new views”, by “writing a few words” on so complicated 
a subject as Stonehenge, to which so many books, and papers in the 
Proceedings of learned societies, have been devoted, proposes, in the 
limited space allowed him, to select and call attention to a particular 
point in the design of Stonehenge, instead of considering it generally. 

The sketch of Stonehenge here given shows the ruin as it appears 





Distant View of Stonehenge, 
(From a painting by Edgar Barclay.) 


to a spectator looking northwards, and standing just outside the 
surrounding Earth Circle. Another sketch shows how the temple 
originally appeared, viewed from the same spot. (See opposite page.) 
It will be observed that one of the piers of the outer Sarsen Circle, 
being much shorter than its neighbour z# sztu to the east of it, this 
‘peculiarity inevitably caused a break in the lintel ring, an important 
feature in the design; for as the building was on this account con- 
‘structionally weakened, the founders must have had very particular 
reasons for adopting such an arrangement. 
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Seventeen piers of this circle are 2” stu, and, reckoning by their 
spacing, we can assure ourselves that the original number of piers 
was thirty. The outer circle, therefore, consisted of thirty piers and 
twenty-eight lintels. The short stone is placed due south of the cleft 
of the southern trilithon ; it was probably considered of importance in 
regard to the symbolism of the design, and also marked the entrance 
to the temple. 

In accordance with this view we find the adjacent pier is not 
accurately placed on the circumference of the circle, but swerves 
somewhat inwards. If we stand between the pier zm sétu and the 
short stone, and reckoning this opening as the first turn sunwise, 
then the opening pointed to by the shadow of the sun-stone at the 
Midsummer sunrise is the twenty-first. 

Inigo Jones drew up his account of Stonehenge by direction of 
King James I, in the year 1620. In Plates II, III, and IV he 
delineates the short stone in question, and it is shown as being then 
in precisely the same condition, with a slight lean outwards, due 
south, as we see it to-day. Curiously, he does not remark upon 
it, and, page 40, says, “it may positively be concluded the archi- 
trave continued round about this outward circle”; such a con- 
clusion being in obvious contradiction to the testimony of the short 
stone. 

Still more curious is it that later writers have followed Inigo 
Jones’s lead. No one, so far as the writer is aware, has insisted that 
the short stone designedly formed an important feature in the design, 
for which some reason should be sought ; the peculiarity has, on the 
contrary, been ignored by writer after writer, and the outer circle — 
been restored as consisting of thirty piers and thirty lintels. (Vide 
Wood, Stukeley, Waltire, Smith, Higgins, Long, Stevens, and 
Fergusson ; also the model of “ Stonehenge restored” in the Salisbury 
Museum, well known to the public by the photographs which are sold 
of it.) : 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie is the exception to the rule; he, 
however, regards this stone as evidence of incompletion ; he believes 
the outer circle was never finished, and that this pier is small 
because the builders may have run short of fitting material. It is 
unquestioned that the Sarsen rocks of Stonehenge have been trans- 
ported from the Avebury downs ; and these, together with the rocks 
removed from the same locality to form the vaster temple of Avebury, 
are inconsiderable in number compared with the multitude of un- 
touched boulders which yet lie embedded on the surface of the land. 
It is also noteworthy that the pier which stood next to the short 
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stone on the west, although recumbent, remains unbroken; it is a 
full-sized pier, and the tenons which formerly secured the lintel it 
supported are clearly recognisable. The present condition of Stone- 
henge bears evidence that stones are missing, not because the temple 
was left incomplete, but because it has suffered from mutilation and 
spoliation ; the argument, however, necessitates entering upon details 
at greater length than space here permits. 

The writer, in a paper on Stonehenge read recently before the 
British Archzological Association, contends that a study of the 
proportions of the design and method of setting out proves the 
different parts to have been erected simultaneously ; whilst the more 
accepted theory is, that as Stonehenge consists of separate parts, in 
which different kinds of stone have been used, it has probably been 
erected at different epochs. The theory of unity is corroborated by 
chippings of the Sarsen, blue-stone, and horn-stone rocks having 
been found together in an unobtrusive flat barrow a little to the west 
of Stonehenge. There are but four horn-stones, of inconsiderable 
size, and but roughly trimmed ; they could therefore have supplied 
but a scanty supply of chippings—a minute fraction of the total 
number. 

This circumstance shows that this barrow is of the same age as 
Stonehenge, and that specimens of the sacred rocks used in the 
construction of the temple were placed within the mound, when being 
freshly fractured ; the difference in their quality was discernible, and 
was of significance to the person who so placed them, probably as 
charms to avert evil influences from the spirit of the dead. 

Unity of design can also be shown to extend to the earthworks, 
z.¢.,to the avenues which traverse the barrow-studded plain, and to 
the great enclosure named the Cursus. These can be demonstrated 
to be of the same age as the temple, and to be appendages to it ; nor 
can any reason be assigned for the construction of these alignments if 
the land was free of tumuli when Stonehenge was erected. Their 
presence proves the temple to be of later date than the barrows, 
exceptions to this rule being probably very few. 

The final conclusion in regard to origin is, that Stonehenge:is not 
of prehistoric antiquity, but was raised immediately after the first 
shock of the Roman conquest, upon the downfall of Druidism, by the 
Britons under the leadership of their native chieftains ; that by under- 
taking this pious work the minds of the natives were not only dis- 
tracted from war, but were pacified and reassured in a belief that the 
immortal gods had not deserted them. Thus we find the temple was 
erected in a locality consecrated from time immemorial as a burial- 
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ground of the race—in honouring the sacred tombs, reverence was 
paid to the distinguished dead; and it was partly constructed of sacred 
rocks brought from the identical beds of boulders which had formerly 
supplied material for.the.construction of the great temple of Avebury, 
and partly of sacred-rocks brought from abroad, from the territories 
of brother Celts known to be prospering under Roman sway beyond 
the sea. 

The other three illustrations, which are treated in a more 
picturesque manner, represent, (1) Women harvesting in the month 


View of the Index Stone and Barrows. 
(From a painting by Edgar Barclay.) 


of August ; in the distance, Stonehenge crowns the brow of the down. 
The sun-stone or index-stone is shown to the right of the temple ; 
this is so placed in regard to the cleft of the central trilithon as to 
point to the rising sun on Midsummer-day. (2) Shows the index- 
stone from a nearer point of view, and in (3) the spectator looks at 
the back of it, as the upper part of the leaning pier of the central 
trilithon is seen above the lintel ring; this view shows how the 
temple is orientated. 

On the gentle incline of the down are the shallow ditches which 
are the borders of the ancient avenue or approach to the temple ; it 
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will be observed that the avenue follows the orientation of the temple. 
According to the Ordnance Map it is inclined 50° east of North point. 
In the foreground it is intersected by a roadway, the confines of which 
are “the Parallel-banks”. 

At midwinter the sun sets as far south of west point as at Mid- 
summer it rises north of east point. It follows, therefore (the temple 
being orientated to the Midsummer sunrise), that if, at the winter 
solstice, a spectator should stand where the shepherd is represented 
(z.e.,0n the Axis) he would see the sun set at the centre of the temple. 





View of Stonehenge, showing its orientation. 
(From a tainting by Edgar Barclay.) 


The illustration is from a painting done in the early days 
November. 


EDGAR BARCLAY. 
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Notes on some of the Sculptured 


Tombftones of Argyllthire. 





HE sculptured crosses and gravestones of 
Iona have again and again been drawn and 
described, and they are also well known to 
all who have travelled in the West of Scot- 
land. But comparatively few people are 
aware that there are hundreds of similar 
monuments scattered from one end of Argyll- 
shire to the other. Some of the districts in 

which these stones are to be found have been very carefully explored ; 

notably those of Kintyre and Knapdale,' but others seem to have 
escaped the attention of archzologists, as far at least as any reference 
to them is concerned. 

There are not less than fifty churchyards, in Argyllshire alone, 
where specimens of these stones may be seen. Many of the stones 
are hopelessly injured by time and exposure, but there are a large 
number which in point of interest and beauty equal, if they do not 
surpass, the better known monuments of Iona. 

In many cases they are easy of access, and probably the only 
reason why they are so seldom visited is because they are so little 
known. 

Apart from the interest of the stones themselves, it may be said in 
passing that a few days spent in visiting some of the less known sites will 
open up to the traveller many parts of Scotland no less beautiful than 
the tourist highways, and that he will often have the country which 
he visits entirely to himself. Of late years the byways of Argyllshire 
have become better known, and consequently, even in remote districts, 
farmers and cottagers let rooms during the summer months ; and in 
June, before these quiet holiday quarters are occupied, one can gene- 
rally find accommodation in places where there are no inns, or only 
such inns as one would make a point of avoiding. 

For a visit to the antiquities of the West, the months of June and 
July are undoubtedly to be preferred. June is usually a dry month ; 











1 Archeological Sketches in Kintyre and in Knapdale. By Captain T. P. 
White, R.E., F.S.A.Scot. 
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the days are at their longest ; the midge and the horse-fly have not 
attained their full powers of annoyance ; and the docks and nettles, 
which in August cover the churchyards with an impenetrable growth, 
have hardly made their appearance. 

The sculptured ‘stones, which exhibit the special Argyllshire 
characteristic of foliated scroll-work, appear.to belong to the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries ; after which period, though 
we still find specimens of the same class of work, the art began 
to deteriorate ; the scrolls lost in freedom of treatment ; and shields 
of arms, festooned hangings, death’s-heads and hour-glasses, began to 
claim the position which they afterwards so proudly maintained. 

The principle of heredity is more clearly shown in matters of 
design than in anything else, and by it the ancestry of these carvings 
can, in a great measure, be determined. 

The art seems principally to have come from Ireland. No one 
can compare the tracery of the Argyllshire stones with that of the 
early Irish illuminated manuscripts, and its later developments in 
stone and metal-work, without seeing the artistic connection between 
the two countries. There is also, in the designs of some of the West 
Highland sculptures, a suggestion of another influence—that of Nor- 
way. At times we meet with serpent-like convolutions terminating 
in large heads with gaping jaws, which recall the dragons of the 
Norwegian Stavekirke, themselves the survivals of an earlier type. 
The intimate connection between Norway and the West of Scotland 
down to the thirteenth century seems to have distinctly influenced 
the treatment of the carvings which we are considering. Though the 
Western stones may safely be referred to the three centuries mentioned 
above, the question of who, or what class of men, carved them is one 
which is very difficult to answer. It may be, though this is only con- 
jecture, that in the thirteenth century, when churches began to be 
built throughout the West, some guild of stone-carvers made its way 
thither, and remained, finding a home and a livelihood under the 
protection of the churchmen and the feudal chiefs. The industry 
of carving these crosses and slabs must have been a very extensive 
one, if we are to judge from the numbers which survive, and allow for 
those which have sunk into the ground, for those which have been 
used for building and other purposes, and for those which in Reforma- 
tion days would very likely be broken up, because their designs 
savoured too much of the older form of religion. At the present 
moment part of a fine sculptured stone lies buried in the graveyard of 
Campbeltown. It was placed on the top of a coffin, in the days when 
body-snatching was prevalent, to defeat the designs of the resurrec- 
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tionists. Tradition tells of a large number of the Iona crosses having 
been at one time thrown into the sea; and whether this is so or not, 
we may be sure that a very large number of the stones have either 
perished or disappeared. 

The process of reproducing sculptures by photographs from plaster 
casts, instead of by rubbings or freehand drawings, does not seem 
hitherto to have been applied to the Argyllshire monuments, although 
no class of work more fully deserves and repays the time and labour 
which it entails. Designs, which in the original stones are barely 
visible, appear with extraordinary force and vigour in a well-lighted 
cast ;. while in every case an accuracy is attained which would be 
impossible save by a mechanical method. 

The process of making paper moulds, or “squeezes”, is almost too 
well known to require any description. It shall therefore be referred 
to in a very few words. The writer has used the common unglazed 
paper on which the penny newspapers are printed, with satisfactory 
results ; he has also found filter paper a very handy medium. Mr. 
‘Maudslay, in his description of the process referred to below, recom- 
mends a common Spanish wrapping paper made by Messts. Batalla, 
of Cacagente, near Valencia, and obtainable through Messrs. King 
and Co., Cornhill. This paper would probably give the best results 
and the least amount of trouble in working. The carving should be 
washed until it is free from earth, moss, or anything which may detract 
from its sharpness, and, while still wet, a sheet of soaked paper should 
be laid upon it, and beaten by means of a clothes-brush into the inter- 
stices of the pattern. Where these are deep the paper will naturally 
break into holes, so that many more sheets of the wet paper must be 
applied, and beaten down separately, until the covering thus formed 
presents an unbroken surface, with no vestige of the stone appearing 
through it. As soon as this stage is reached, the mould should 
be covered with flour paste, then more paper should be added and 
beaten in as before ; and this building up-of the mould must be con- 
tinued until it is strong enough to bear any shaking about which it 
may have to undergo in transport. 

It should be left on the stone until perfectly dry, when it can be 
lifted off easily. In a publication of the Royal Geographical Society, 
called Hints to Travellers, there is a very full description of the above 
process in an article by Mr. A. P. Maudslay, whose beautiful casts in 
the South Kensington Museum of sculptures from the ruins at Copan, 
in Central America, are done from paper moulds. If the forming of 
the casts be entrusted to a professional worker in plaster, it will 
probably be somewhat expensive, but it is very easy to make casts 
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for oneself, and with little outlay. The plaster of Paris should be 
mixed with water until it is of the consistency of rich cream, always 


Fig, 1.—Kilfinan. Fig. 2.—Skipness. 


remembering that it is better to have it too thin than too thick. In 
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the latter case it is apt to set before it has covered the whole surface 
of the mould, and it also has a tendency to develop air bubbles, 
which injure the result. If, on the other hand, the mixture is too 
thin, then, after it has been poured into the mould, the plaster will 
sink to the bottom and eventually set, while the surplus water remains 
on the top. For large casts it is well to prepare a light wooden 
frame of the same size as the cast, and to cover this with tightly 
stretched canvas of the kind known as “ scrim”, or “ cheese cloth”. A 
few small cuts should be made here and there in the canvas, and 
while the plaster is still wet the frame should be laid upon it and 
pressed down. Some of the plaster will work up through the holes, 
and help the cast to adhere to its support. If the cast is only wanted 
for photographic purposes, it may be made very thin and light; and, 
as soon as a good negative has been secured, it can be broken up and 
thrown away. Many casts can be taken from the same mould if 
they should be required. 

In describing the accompanying illustrations, the writer has been 
tempted to point out some traces of evidence as to the dates of the 
stones. This must be accepted for what it is worth, but, whether his 
conclusions are right or wrong, it is only by careful study and com- 
parison of the various designs that any further light can be thrown 
upon their many obscure points. 

The figures, unless otherwise mentioned, are done from plaster 
casts ; they are all reduced to one-twelfth of the original size. 

Fig. 1—A grave-slab from the churchyard of Kilfinan, in the 
district of Cowal. Kilfinan is about eight miles from Tigh-na-bruaich, 
in the Kyles of Bute, and the churchyard contains several interesting 
stones. The Chartulary of Paisley mentions a church at Kilfinan 
in the thirteenth century, but this stone is probably of an earlier 
date. 

The wheel which connects the arms of the cross is not common 
in the West, and whenever it occurs, the details bear a greater resem- 
blance to the older Irish and East of Scotland work than to the 
later leaf patterns of Argyllshire. There are two more stones at 
Kilfinan of probably the same period: one bears a cross with four 
deep cups at the intersection of the arms, the other is a long, narrow, 
ill-shapen stone, covered for the most part with plaited bands. The 
design shows traces of great beauty, but it is almost worn away. 

Fig. 2.—This slab lies under the walls of the chapel of St. 
Columba at Skipness, in Kintyre. It is a fine specimen of a not 


1 Origines Parochiales Scotia, vol. ii, p. 49. 
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very common type, and those which resemble it lie very much in the 
same neighbourhood. 

Kilmartin has three, Kilmichael Glassary one, and there are some 
more, I believe, at Kilmodan. These three places are within fifteen 
miles of each other. Besides these, there is one at Kilmory, Knapdale; 
one at Saddell, Kintyre; and the example illustrated ; all more or less 
in the same district, and possibly the work of one man.! 

Curiously enough, the Skipness and Kilmory stones lie in grave- 
yards near the two very important castles of Skipness and Sween 
which, though some twenty miles 
apart, were held during the thirteenth 
century by one family, the name of 
whose chief, Syfyn or Sween, sug- 
gests a Scandinavian origin? The 
family of Sween lost its territories be- 
fore the close of that century, and it 
does not seem improbable that the two 
very similar stones, lying near these 
two ancient strongholds, were placed 
there in memory of members of Sween’s 
family in days when they owned both 
places. If this is the case, it would fix 
the period of the carving, and might 
account for the strongly marked Nor- 
wegian character of the design. 

Fig. 3—This stone was discovered 
by Colonel Macleod of Saddell in 
1888, within the ruined walls of Saddell 
Abbey. 

It is one of the few specimens which 
bears a legible inscription. The letter- 
ing runs :— 

HIC JACET 
BARTALOMEUS 
DUGALLDI F 
ILIUS CUM S 


UA SORORE MA R Fig. 3.—Saddell. 
I 


1 For similar stones at Kilmartin and Kilmichael Glassary, see Drummond’s 
Sculptured Stones of Iona, etc. The Kilmory stone is given in Captain White’s 
Archeological Sketches in Knapdale, Plate xxv. Those at Saddell and Skipness 
are to be found in his companion volume on Kintyre, Plates XLVI and LI. 

2 Brown’s Memorials of Argyleshire, pp. 188-9. 
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the Kalenderium Celticum,reprinted in 
Bishop Forbes’ Kalendars of Scottish 
Saints, we find “F. parthaloin” for 
the Feast of Bartholomew, and the 
name signifies Son of Talmai. (See 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, p. 167.) 
The figure in the lower niche is re- 
presented kneeling, and holding a 
rosary in her hands. Rosaries are 
rarely met with on these stones, 
though one is to be seen at Skip- 
ness, and another on a cross shaft in 
the grounds of Islay House. 

A peculiarity of this tomb is that 
it is of white sandstone, which is not 
found in the neighbourhood, and 
which, from its softness, is eminently 
unsuited to the purpose to which it 
has been put. As the facings of the 
windows and doors of the thirteenth 
century abbey are of precisely the 
same stone, it is not improbable that 
this block was intended to be used 
in the building, but, not being wanted, 
was carved into a gravestone. 

Both the lettering and the style 
of the work point to its being one of 
the earlier specimens. . 

Fig. 4.—From Kiells church- 
yard in Islay. This ‘place is only a 
short distance from Loch Finlaggan, 
where there was once a stronghold of 
the Macdonalds, known for many 
gencrations as the Lords of the Isles. 
This stone has probably been re- 
moved from the family burying-place 
at Finlaggan. 

The lettering at the top, and the 
date 1707, have, of course, nothing 
to do with the original design. The 
pattern has no very uncommon fea- 
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tures, though the work is singularly free and vigorous. It has a 
strongly marked resemblance to 
the tombstone of Angus Oig at 
Iona. Angus Oig was a chief of 
the Macdonalds; he was present 
at the battle of Bannockburn, and 
died not: long afterwards; hence 
the carving on his tomb may be 
referred to the earlier half of the 
fourteenth century, and the date 
of this Islay stone is most ‘likely 
the same. 

Fig. 5—The head of a cross. 
From Nereabolls, near Port Char- 
Pig, 5 ~Sieuiat, Teter. lotte, in Islay. The shaping of the 


stone is of the rudest, and the 
crucified figure is very roughly carved ; 


but, for all that, it has a dignity and 
feeling rarely to be met with in the 
West Highland renderings of this 
subject. (This photograph is from 
the stone itself.) 

Fig. 6—Part of a slab. This 
is also from Nereabolls, perhaps the 
least cared for of all the neglected 
graveyards in the West. There is not 
even a fence round the jungle of 
weeds in which this and some other 
beautiful stones lie hidden. This 
fragment, both for beauty of design 
and execution, is, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, unsurpassed. 

Fig. 7.—This quaint little piece 
of early eighteenth century work 
comes from Skipness. It is curious 
as showing how late the tradition 
of the foliated scroll remained. 

The sprays which run up the 
sides and twist round the extended 
wings of the terrible Angel are un- 
doubtedly among the last survivals 
of the early Argyllshire work. 


¢ 


Fig. 6.—Nereabolls, Islay. 
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Let it be said, in conclusion, that the examples of the. Western 
stones which remain are deteriorating every year. 

From their positions in burying-grounds which are still in use, it 
is almost impossible to shield them from injury. 

Neither would it be easy to transfer them to places of safety, as 
they are often claimed by existing families, who consider they have 
some right to them. Even to do the digging which is sometimes 
required in order to prepare a stone for moulding in paper, a little 
management may be necessary. 

This, however, is only a trifling difficulty. It is much to be hoped 
that some day we may have a collection of photographs.of all the 
best Argyllshire stones, done from casts, and uniform both in scale 
and treatment. Such a collection would greatly help our study of the 
- subject, and would form an invaluable record of what these beautiful 
objects were like at the close of the nineteenth century. 


R, C. GRAHAM. 


Fig. 7.—Skipness. 
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The Roman City of Silchefter. 


ILCHESTER, the Caer Seiont of the Briton, the 
Calleva of the Roman, and the home of Cymbe- 
line, occupies a magnificent situation on very 
elevated ground on the borders of Berkshire and 
Hampshire. Below its ancient walls stretches 
the whole of Hants to the English Channel ; 
westward the view is equally extensive; and to 

the east lies the great valley of the Thames. From Reading 
the drive is very beautiful, the road rising through well-grown fir- 
woods and pine-plantations till it culminates in the high plateau 
which the Briton before the Roman had fortified by immense works. 
The original ramparts of the Briton had been of earth, with a 
very large ditch and an outer rampart a good way beyond. The 
Romans, when they had conquered the place, at once perceived 
the great natural advantages it possessed, and soon set to work 
to improve the older earthworks. They cut away the front of 
the earthen ramparts until they were quite perpendicular, and faced 
them with a very strong stone wall, filling up the space between the 
stone-facing and the earthwork with quantities of flints, stones, bricks, 
and run lime, thus forming a solid rampart of the most surprising 
strength and solidity, and almost capable of resisting modern 
artillery. 

These ramparts enclosed a space of one hundred acres of land, 
which comprised the city proper ; but extensive remains of villas and 
houses occupy a large space beyond the walls, and the ancient amphi- 
theatre is quite outside the town. Some parts of the Roman walls 
are low, but in some places the height is twenty feet. The facing- 
stones have been all torn away for building purposes (for there is no 
stone in the country for many miles around), leaving the flints and 
flat binding bricks fixed in the mortar in the usual Roman style. 
Before examining the recent excavations made by the Society of 
Antiquaries it will be interesting to note various points in which 
Silchester differs from most of the Roman towns of Britain. 

Silchester was not destroyed by the ferocious inroads of the Saxon 
or the Pict,as most Roman towns were, but it was gradually and 
leisurely evacuated by its inhabitants, and had become a ruin, 
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perhaps, before the Legions were finally withdrawn from Britain. 
Hence it is that so few coins have been found here compared with 
their abundance in Uriconium and other towns stormed by a savage 
foe. In fact, if it were not for the rubbish-pits, etc., very few domestic 
articles might have been found at all. The contrast, however, between 
a Roman station in England, when compared with their stations in 
Scotland, is very striking. The occupation in England was civil and 
permanent, that in Scotland was military. The excavation of the 
temporary camp of Cesar at Dover, made by General Pitt-Rivers, 





Governor's House, excavated 1891, now re-covered. 
(From a photograph by Mr. S. Victor White, Reading.) 


produced very little indeed : the pottery was plain and common, and 
the other articles got are more like the finds in Scottish Roman 
camps ; whereas the permanent stations on the Wal! of Hadrian 
‘produce abundance of relics and coins of every kind. These civil 
Roman towns in England were all self-ruling ; in fact, they were all 
Home Rulers, and each stood alone. In the later days of Rome in 
Britain these cities paid a tribute to Rome, but beyond that they 
owned no common master; hence the chief cause of the fall of 
Britain before the sword of the Saxon in the south, and the Pict and 
Scot in the-north, One by one these British Roman towns fell, and 
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fire and sword blotted them at once from existence. Had they been 
united, and showed a solid union, the history of England would have 
run in another channel, and within such great ramparts as Silchester 
and Verulamium the luxurious and timid inhabitants might have 
defied their hardy foes. 

A writer of last century describes Silchester in 1779 as follows: 
“ Silchester is a place that a lover of antiquity will visit with great 
delight ; it stands upon high ground, but hid with wood, which grows 
very plentifully all about it. The walls of this city are standing more 








House near Temple, 1893 excavation, as at present. 
(From a photograph by Mr. S, Victor White, Reading.) 


or less perfect. quite round ; perhaps the most perfect of any in the 
Roman Empire; especially the north side of the wall, which is an 
agreeable sight. The composition is chiefly flint for the space of four 
feet high, then a binding of three layers of ragstone laid flat ; in many 
places five of these double intervals remain for a great length. There 
was a broad ditch quite round, and now for the most part impassable, 
and full of springs.”? 

In February 1890, the Society of Antiquaries resolved to proceed 
with a systematic excavation of the site of Silchester. Arrangements 


1 Cordiner’s Antiquities, p. 74. 
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were completed with the Duke of Wellington, the proprietor, and with 
the tenant of the land, and work was begun in the late spring. The 
work, in order not to interfere with the agricultural work, is carried on 
chiefly in the fallow land during the summer, and later on, as the crops 
are moved, in other places. The work done in 1890-91 could be under- 
stood pretty well, although when I visited it last year the former work 
was largely filled in. The digging is not at great depth generally, and 
‘the soil is light and easily worked. The city appears to have been 
regularly laid out in streets ; these streets and roads are running in 
straight lines east and west, and others north and south across each 
other, as in the most modern town of our own day, forming perfect 
squares. In Silchester these streets had not been paved, but covered 
with gravel, and the earth rammed hard, making a firm path. 

There were four main gates, the east, north, west, and south, con- 
nected by two great roads crossing each other. There appear to have 
been two other but smaller gates or sally ports on the southern wall, 
and two on the northern. One of these small gates had been dug into 
when I visited the place, and it appeared to have been closed up by 
great pointed stakes of wood at a late period in the history of the city, 
and these small gateways had been disused and closed up. 

It is not the object of this article to give any full account of the 
objects and buildings found at Silchester : these are described in detail 
in the communications of Mr. Fox and Mr. St. John Hope to the 
Society of Antiquaries. I will, however, touch on a few of the points 
of most general interest. The first discovery of great public interest 
was finding a public well of a most interesting type. It was 21} feet 
deep, and had been lined with oak boards throughout. These boards 
were quite sound up to 10 feet from the bottom. The well was 2} feet 
square, and the oak planks were dovetailed into each other and braced 
across the corners by small pieces of oak. The boards were 3 inches 
thick and 9 to 18 inches wide, and the framing was supported by an 
oak curb 8 inches square. The backing of the wood was clay. This 
well had been covered on the top by a stone cover, with a hole in the 
middle 16 inches in diameter, for the bucket to pass through in drawing 
water. At the bottom of the well were found pieces of glass, grey 
ware, a sandal or shoe, and remains of a bucket. The hoops had 
rusted away, but the iron handle and the oaken staves were found. 

The next objects of interest were two pagan temples: these were 
found in close proximity to where the parish church now stands. 
They were both square, and consisted of raised platforms, one of 
70 feet each way, and the other of 50 feet, and about 7} feet high. 
These had once been very handsome buildings with tesselated floors, 
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and painted plaster, worked marble, and terra-cotta lamps, etc., were 
found. It is not quite certain that these buildings were temples, 
but similar buildings have been found in France, undoubtedly used 
there for the worship of the gods. It appears that the best antiquaries 
in England are now looking to discoveries in France to solve many 
mysteries of the Roman age. 

The rubbish-pits at Silchester, where so many things have been 
found, are curious. These ash-pits, as we would call them now, are 





Bronze Eagle, preserved at Strathfieldsaye House. 
(From a photograph by Mr. S. Victor White, Reading.) 


generally about 4 feet in diameter at the bottom, but spread out- 
wards towards the top, and are 6 feet deep from the Roman level 
of the ground. In them are found all kinds of bones of domestic 
and wild animals, bronze objects of every description, and ware of all 
the usual Roman types. Some of the pits are lined with flints. 
In one pit were found about sixty iron objects, such as carpenters’ 
tools of all kinds, two plough coulters, an anvil, lamps, gridirons, 
etc. 
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The: gateways. at Silchester are of much interest, especially the 
east and west gates. 

The south gate, like the north, had no guard chambers, and these 
appear to have been both single gates. The east and west gates, 
again, were the chief entrances, and had double gates of great size 
and protected by guard chambers, and the roadways at these gates 
were paved with flints 12 inches deep. A full description of these 
interesting gates will be found in the communications of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. St. John Hope to the Society of Antiquaries. 

The places which proved of the greatest interest, however, were 


Guard House, West Gate, excavated 1890, shows central base of support for double gate, 
now re-covered. 
(From a photograph by Mr. S. Victor White, Reading.) 
« 


the latest discoveries—the public lavatories and the Christian 
church. These had been both exposed shortly before my visit, but 
the workmen were still busy at the sewer from the lavatory to the 
outer walls. The bath had been of great extent and the usual depth, 
and apparently as public as the lavatories, etc., which occupied a 
much lower level. The way in which the flushing was carried out 


was perfect. The bath had been possessed of large sluices, and 


probably once a day, after bathing hours, the sluices were opened, and 


‘the whole body of water in the bath poured down a built channel with 
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great force. This body of water passed through the sewers of the 
lavatories, etc., with great violence, sweeping away everything in them 
into the long sewer which passed out under the city wall, and finally 
discharged itself down the hill below, and clear of the city. 

The whole arrangements were perfect, yet quite simple, and while 
the main sewer was built of brick, the smaller sewers and drains were 
made of wooden piles and planks. 

The great discovery of the year 1892, however, was the early 
Christian basilica, supposed to be the earliest church of the kind yet 
found in Britain. It appears that it must date sometime between 





Christian Church from the west, excavated 1892, now re-covered. 
(From a photograph by Mr. S. Victor White, Reading.) 


the reign of Constantine, A.D. 306-337, and A.D. 375. I need not 
here enter into any reasons for coming to this conclusion, but there 
is evidence to show that Silchester was evacuated about the later 
date, and the church is not likely to have been built before the time 
of Constantine. 

The whole building is very small, the total length outside measure- 
ment being 42 feet, the width of the nave Io feet, the aisles 5 feet, 
and the narthex 6 feet 9 inches. “The whole central part of the 
church was paved with inch-square red tile tessere. In front of the 

VOL, I, I 
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apse is a square of finer mosaic 5 feet square, in black and white 
checks with a border of coloured lozenges” (The Buzldér, 18th June 
1892). On this square had stood the altar, which consisted at that 
period of a wooden table. A few feet to the east of the church, 
outside the door, was a built brick square measuring 4 feet each side ; 
it was most probably the base of a fountain, in connection with which 
was a flint-lined pit. This had been probably a holy-water fountain, 
for in early Christian times each worshipper poured water on his 
head before he entered the church. Pagans and Christians in these 
early times seem to have lived in peace side by side, and not only 
did they tolerate each other, but they borrowed much from each 
other. Had not feeling been embittered by religious persecution they 
might have continued in harmony instead of cutting each other’s 
throats for what they believed to be the best of motives. 

The excavations at Silchester are being again carried on this year 
with renewed vigour under the able direction of Mr. G. E. Fox and 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. The result will be communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries at the commencement of the next session, and 
an exhibition held at Burlington House of the objects found. It may 
here be pointed out, however, that the main object of the Silchester 
explorations is not to dig up curios, but to recover the complete 
ground-plan of a Romano-British city. Anyone wishing to visit 
Silchester is recommended to take an early train to Reading, and 
spend an hour or two at the Museum there, where all the antiquities 
that have been discovered are preserved. After luncheon the train 
should be taken to Mortimer Station on the line from Reading to 
Basingstoke, whence Silchester is about two miles distant. It must 
not be forgotten that the explorations cannot be carried on without 
funds. Those who have any dollars to spare in these hard times 
might do far worse than aid so deserving an enterprise. 


HuGH W. YOUNG. 
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Wood-Carving in the Trobriands. 


O one need feel ashamed of confessing ignorance 
either as to the character of the inhabitants, or 
even of the geographical position, of the Tro- 
briands. Very little is known about them by any- 
one, and only two or three travellers have visited 
the group, and they have given us but scanty in- 
formation. 

The Trobriand Islands lie about lat. 8° 30’ S., long. 151° E.,- 
or some 100 miles north of the extreme south-east point of New 
Guinea. They thus come under the sphere of British influence ; 
but Sir William MacGregor, the able and energetic Administrator 
of British New Guinea, wrote, in August 1890, that he was “ quite 
unable at present to give any estimate of the area and number of 
the islands in this group. The whole are greatly more important 
than I had been led to believe as regards extent, productiveness, 
and population.” 

The chief island was called after Denis de Trobriand, first lieu- 
tenant of “Z’Espérance”, one of the frigates under the command of 
D’Entrecasteaux (1793). It was visited by Dr. O. Finsch in 1884, 
who gives a short account of it in his Samoafahrten (1888), a valuable 
record of his travels and ethnographical investigations in New Guinea, 
which, unfortunately, has never been translated into English. All 
the islands are composed of raised coral rock, and are well wooded 
and very fertile. In some islands the rock presents a series of vertical 
cliffs or escarpments, 100 feet high or more, which the natives ascend 
and descend by means of ladders. 

MacGregor speaks of the people as Papuans, but Finsch writes 
that “in accordance with the predominant straight hair one ‘must 
consider them as Oceanians, but there were also individuals with 
Melanesian woolly hair.” Salerio(Petermann’s Mitthed/., 1862, p. 343) 
informs us that “the natives of these islands have entirely the disposi- 
tion, colour, speech, and yet are more friendly, less savage, perhaps 
more cunning, and apparently more chaste, than the inhabitants of 
the Massim Islands; they also have a lighter colour.” The Massims 
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is the name often given to the archipelago off the south-east peninsula 
of New Guinea. Prof. E. T. Hamy has collected evidence (Rev. 
@’Eth., vii, 1888, p. 503) to show the mixture of races which there 
obtains ; and still more recently Prof. G. Sergi (Boll. R. Accad. Med. 
Roma, xviii, 1892) has proved the same from craniological evidence. 
This is further supported for the Trobriands by the fact that, according 
to the Rev. George Brown, “their language very closely resembles 
that spoken at Matupi. In fact”, MacGregor goes on to say, “we 
were almost able to hold a sort of broken conversation by means 
of the languages of Fiji, Murua (Woodlark Island), and Matupi” 
(Further Correspondence respecting New Guinea [C. 6323], 1891, 
p. 204). Matupi is a German trading station on the north-east 
coast of New Britain, and at present the Germans come to the 
Trobriands from Matupi for supplies of yams. 

I have drawn attention to the mixture of races which evidently 
occurs in these islands, as the question of race is of importance in 
studying the art of any people. It will often be found that the 
more pure or the more homogeneous a people are, the more uni- 
formity will be found in their art work; and that an efflorescence 
of decorative art is a frequent result of race mixture. The art of 
the Trobriand, Woodlark, and Massim Archipelagoes supports this 
conclusion. 

All agree in speaking of the natives as being very friendly, but 
Finsch found evidence of warfare in one shield, in which he counted 
no fewer than eleven broken spear-points. Spears, some of which 
are partly ornamented with carving, and heavy, flat clubs, are their 
only weapons. 

The shields are made of a single piece of thick, light wood, oval in 
contour, but broader below than above, and curved from above down- 
wards. A very peculiar design is painted in red and black on a white 
ground ; it would take too much space to attempt to describe their 
ornamentation. Owing to the liberality of Mr. A. W. Franks, the 
Ethnographical Department of the British Museum has very recently 
become possessed of a unique collection of specimens of the artistic 
skill of these people, and now, for the first time, the shields and other 
objects can be adequately studied. 

The accompanying illustrations of objects from the British 
Museum are the first figures of the art of the Trobriands that 
have been published as such, excepting a sketch of a shield on Taf. 
xIl.of Dr. Finsch’s Ethnological Atlas (F. Hirt & Sohn, Leipzig 
1888). 
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Their skill in wood-carving is evident, and appears to equal 
advantage in objects carved out of soft wood or ebony. The elegant 
form and graceful lines of Fig. 1 speak for themselves, but it is diffi- 
cult to give full value to the originals in reduced outline sketches. In 





Fig. x.—Lime-Spatula,Trobriands. (One-fourth natural size.) 


all cases the work of the native artists has suffered owing to the 
limitations of this method of illustration. 

The small, double dance-shield (Fig. 
2) is cleverly carved, and painted red, 
black, and white. MacGregor states that 
they are held in the hand, “ and dexter- 
ously whirled and brandished by the 
dancer.” Dancing takes place to the 
accompaniment of the drum, which here 
has a distinctive form. 

Drums are usually of very small 
size (11-28 inches) ; two of the smaller 
size are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. They 
are carved out of a single piece of 
wood, and are slightly constricted in 
the middle. The carved handle consists 
of the fused necks of a couple of carved 
birds’ heads; the tympanum is a lizard’s 
fom skin, the opposite end is open and 
slightly everted. Usually there is (as 
in Fig. 4) a broad, slightly raised band 
encircling the drum near the open end ; 
this may be plain or carved. A small 
ridge replaces this in Fig. 3, through 
orifices in which strips of pandanus leaf 
are passed. Near the tympanic end 
there is generally a small carved button, 
or simple device. The intaglio of the 
carving in the drums and other objects 





Fig. 2.—Dance-Shield, Trobriands. 
(2 ft. 5 in. long.) 
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is filled in with white lime, which looks very effective against the 
dark wood. 

The betel nut is chewed, and the accompanying lime is kept in 
calabashes, which are most ingeniously and elegantly decorated with 
various burnt-in designs (Fig. 5). The lime is conveyed to the mouth 
by ebony spatulas (Figs. 1 and 6), which are variously carved. The 
guilloche pattern at once attracts attention. A more elongated variant 
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Fig. 3.—Drum, Trobriands. (One-third natural size. ) 


is of very frequent occurrence, as in Fig. 1 ; this latter is derived from 
the interlocking of birds’ heads. Several isolated birds’ heads are seen 
in Figs. 1 and 2. It is impossible to prove this statement from the small 
amount of evidence which these figures present, but in a forthcoming 











Fig. 4.—Drum, Trobriands. (One-third natural size. ) 


memoir on “The Decorative Art of British New Guinea”, which will 
shortly be published by the Royal Irish Academy, I hope to be able 
to adduce ample confirmation, and at the same time I think it can be 
shown that most of the patterns and designs here given are bird 
derivatives. 
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It must be remembered that these clever artists have no know- 
ledge of metals, excepting the iron tools very recently imported 
by the white man. They are still in their neolithic age. All these 
beautiful shapes and elegant patterns have been worked out by 
means of shells and stone implements ; and wherever iron implements 











Fig. 5.—-Design burnt on a Lime-Gourd, Trobriands. (Three-fourths natural size.) 
(Cf. Ratzel, Volkerkunde, ii, fig. on p. 258. 


have supplanted these primitive appliances in other parts of New 
Guinea, there we find the native art deteriorates in quality. All 
their art work is in wood, and if a catastrophe had occurred which 
swept off all the inhabitants before the advent of the white man, in 
a very few years all the wooden objects would have mouldered away, 
and all that would have been left would have been a few polished 
stone implements. When the traveller discovered these he would 
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put down the former inhabitants as degraded savages, with no civilisa- 
tion or artistic skill. Have our archeologists never fallen into a 
similar trap? 


ALFRED C. HADDON. 








Fig. 6.—Lime-Spatulas, Trobriands. (One-fourth natural size.) 
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LAUNCESTON PRIORY. 


WE reprint the following interesting account of the recent explorations at 
Launceston Priory, from Zhe Western Weekly News, July 22nd, 1893 :— 


-Launceston Priory was founded by William de Warlewast, Bishop of 
Exeter, in the reign of Henry I, a.p. 1126 (sixty years after the Conquest). 
At its consecration it was dedicated to St. Stephen the proto-martyr, and the 
monks who were placed in the establishment professed the rule of St. 
Augustine. The picturesque and beautiful site of the building is close to the 
parish church of St. Thomas-the-Apostle, within five minutes’ walk from the 
Launceston railway station. The venerable castle of Launceston is imme- 
diately above it, and sloping hills and transparent streams converge towards 
it. Within 200 years of its foundation the Priory became a stately monastic 
building, and at the end of another 200 years it was the wealthiest Priory in 
Cornwall. 

At the general dissolution of English monasteries (A.D. 1536-1539) 
Launceston Priory shared the common fate. It was levelled to the ground. 
Its massive walls and beautifully-moulded stone arches and groined roofs were 
thrown down, and their component parts were either removed to distant 
places or buried in rubbish. Its altars, its costly screens and canopied tombs, 
its graceful windows, its tiled floors, were broken into fragments, and the site 
of the building was afterwards used for depositing waste and rejected matter 
of all kinds, until at length its actual locality became unknown. 

After a lapse of 350 years a successful attempt has now been made by the 
Launceston Scientific and Historical Society to discover the ruins, and a 
portion of the site enclosing the bases of the walls of the choir of the Priory 
Church has been purchased, excavated, and fenced for permanent preservation. 
Careful drawings have also been made of other foundations discovered (but 
unhappily destroyed) on adjoining land, so that a connected plan now exists 
of the whole block of the once magnificent pile. 
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From the following plan it will be seen that the church of the Priory stood 
on the north of its cloister square. The church itself was 233 feet long 
externally, from east to west, exclusive of a probable tower at the western end. 
It had a nave and choir 24 feet 3 inches wide, a north aisle 12 feet 6 inches 
wide, and a transept, south of the choir, 12 feet 6 inches wide. All the 
external walls average 3 feet 6 inches thick. At the eastern end of the choir 
are the foundations of the high altar, on the site of which numbers of frag- 
ments of tiles and carved Bere stone were found. It is probable that the site 
of this altar was used for religious services in the time of Queen Mary, after 
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the buildings had been destroyed, for some of the old tiles were found relaid 
on it, 3 feet 6 inches above the original floor. Eastward behind the high 
altar was the lady chapel (now destroyed), 19 feet wide, and two chapels 
11 feet 6 inches wide. These formed the eastern ends of the north aisle and 
south transept. In the chapel in the transept foundations of an altar were 
found, and in the other were heraldic tiles i” si#w on the floor. Projecting 
from the north wall of the choir stood a tower or chapel, 18 feet square within, 
having a circular staircase at its south-east angle. Within the choir walls are 
several vaults which contain human remains. The north aisle arcade is of 
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Encaustic Tiles from Launceston Priory. 
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rare construction. There are no signs of the usual detached columns which 
form the arcades of our churches of to-day, but instead thereof there were 
long stretches of solid wall with moulded and arched openings. Delicate 
shafts were attached to the walls between these openings, from the summits 
of which the stone roof groining sprang. The mouldings of the stonework 
are wonderfully diversified in outline—a peculiarity of 12th century archi- 
tecture. 

Projecting from the south side of the choir, and at right angles to it, stood 
the sacristy and chapter-house, and the day-room of the monks, with dormi- 
tories over, but the foundations of these cannot now be sufficiently explored 
to define their exact contour. At right angles to the day-room block, 
bounding the cloister on the south, were the lavatory and cellarer’s buildings, 
with the refectory or common dining-room over them. The foundations of 
these have been uncovered and destroyed. At right angles to this block, 
running north and joining the church at its west end, were the Prior’s lodge 
and guest-rooms, and the entrance lodge to the cloister. The foundations of 
these have also been uncovered and destroyed. The cloister quadrangle was 
about 82 feet square, and was surrounded by a covered way g feet 6 inches 
wide. Outside the entrance lodge westward was a very large stone-paved 
curtilage. The length from outside the eastern wall of the lady chapel to 
the external wall of the western porch was 259 feet, and the width from out- 
side the northern wall of the church to the southern wall of the cellarer’s 
buildings was 160 feet. 

There are, presumably, a vast number of carved stones under those parts 
of the Priory site which cannot at this time be excavated. But it is hoped 
that, as years roll by, fresh discoveries will be made, and we trust that what- 
ever relics of the elegant structures may hereafter be found will be deposited 
within the space now purchased for their preservation by the above-mentioned 
Society. 


The excavations, it may be fittingly mentioned, have been entirely made 
under the supervision of Mr. Otho B. Peter, F.R.I.B.A., of Launceston, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Launceston Scientific and Historical Society. To 
him the public are very greatly indebted. v 

Mr. Otho B. Peter has kindly sent us drawings of the patterns on the 
encaustic tiles found during the excavations. He writes : ‘‘ Our local Historical 
Society only consists of about 18 members, and it has been a great difficulty 
to us to raise sufficient funds to buy and excavate the portion of the site 
which has been enclosed, as the accompanying account will show you, but if 
any of your readers will help us we will try and secure the remainder of the 
site of the Priory Church nave, which is almost the only remaining portion 
not yet built upon.” 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
MONUMENTS. 


As time goes on an increasing amount of attention is being paid to the 
Christian sculptured monuments in this country of date prior to the Norman 
Conquest, and before long it may be hoped that our knowledge of this class 
of remains will become more definite. The number of specimens known is 
every year being added to, partly because the opening of new railways makes 
us better acquainted with the antiquities of the more remote districts, and 
partly because it is no infrequent episode in the restoration of some ancient 
church to find, on pulling down a wall, that it is built of Saxon materials 
re-used. 

Amongst the most important recent discoveries of this nature are those 
made at Durham and at Ramsbury in Wiltshire, the former being described 
with great minuteness by the Rev. Canon W. Greenwell, D.C.L., in the 
Transactions of the Architectural and Archeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland (vol. iv, p. 123), and the latter by the Rev. E. H. Goddard in 
the Wiltshire Archeological Magazine. 

Canon Greenwell informs us that “in the spring of 1891 the foundations 
of the original Chapter House (at Durham Cathedral), which with the apsidal 
termination had been removed in 1796, were taken up in order that new 
foundations might be put in for the rebuilding of these parts. A very remark- 
able and valuable discovery was then made. Among the mass of stones, 
rough from the quarry, which 
constituted the under-setting 
of the walls, the broken and 
dispersed portions of the heads 
of four crosses, and the greater 
part of a grave-cover of the 
coped form, all richly sculp- 
tured, were found. The me- 
morial crosses, for such they 
must be considered, of which 
these fragments formed part, 
had recklessly, and without 
regard to their artistic merit or 
monumental character, been broken up and treated precisely in the same way 
as any ordinary rough stones might have been.” 

By the courtesy of the Archeological and Architectural Society of Durham, 
we are enabled to give illustrations of the front and back of one of the crosses, 
and the plan and end of the coped stone, from drawings by Mr. W. G. 
Footitt. 

The decorative features of the cross-heads consist of interlaced work, 
zoomorphic designs, and figure-subjects. Amongst the latter are the Agnus 
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Dei, the Crucifixion, and a group which Canon Greenwell interprets as the 


Baptism of Christ. 
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Plan of Coped Stone found at Durham. 

















The last-mentioned subject occurs within a circular 


medallion in the centre of the 
head of the cross, on three out 
of the four of the examples 
found. The subject is treated 
in an unusual manner, but a 
very similar representation of 
the Baptism of Our Lord is 
to be seen at the bottom of 
the shaft of the unfinished 
cross in the churchyard at 
Kells, co. Meath, in Ireland. 
The group consists of three 
figures: in the centre, John 
the Baptist holding a ladle 
aloft in his left hand, and 
pouring the water over the 
head of Christ, who is in a 
bending attitude on the right ; 
whilst another figure (possibly 
an angel) balances the com- 
position on the left. On the 
top arm of the cross is a bird, 
probably intended for the Holy 
Spirit, and on each of the 
side-arms two ecclesiastics, one 
carrying a book and the other 
a book and a cross. 

On the back of the cross- 
head illustrated there is a cen- 
tral medallion, enclosing the 
Agnus Dei, and on the arms 
surrounding it what seem to be 
intended for some of the 
mystical winged creatures de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse and 
in the Book of Daniel. 

The discovery of these re- 
mains at Durham affords a 
valuable clue as to the probable 
date of monuments exhibiting 
a similar style of decoration 


found elsewhere. Canon Greenwell, by a close train of reasoning, has succeeded 
in showing that the Durham crosses belong to the period between A.D. 995, when 
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St. Cuthbert’s body was brought to Durham, and a.p. 1083, when the Bene- 
dictine Order of monks was established there by Bishop William of St. Carilef. 
The Chapter House, which was completed during the episcopate of Galfrid 

















Cross-head found at Durham.—Front. 


Rufus (A.D. 1133 to 1140), was evidently built on the site of the burial-ground 
of the members of the old congregation of St. Cuthbert, and their sepulchral 
crosses utilised as wall-stones. Very much the same kind of thing took place 





Cross-head found at Durham.—Back. 


at St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Scotland, where the shafts of the crosses from the 
ancient Celtic Culdee graveyard are still visible in the foundations of the 
Norman west-end of the building. With regard to the Durham crosses, 
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Canon Greenwell says : ‘‘ The earliest date to which they can be assigned may 
be fixed with almost absolute precision. They cannot have been erected 
before the year 995, when the body of St. Cuthbert was brought to its final 
resting-place at Durham, for up to that time the plateau which was to be so 
nobly crowned by the Cathedral and Castle was unoccupied.” When the 
Benedictines established themselves at Durham in 1083, the old congregation 
of St. Cuthbert ceased to be the custodians of the body of the Saint and to 
have possession of the Cathedral. Consequently, if these crosses were the 
sepulchra! memorials of the old congregation of St. Cuthbert, as there seems 
no reason to doubt, they cannot be of later date than 1083. 

The number of dated specimens of pre-Norman Christian monuments is 
so small, that any evidence which helps to throw light on the age of the 
remains of this very obscure period is of the utmost importance. 

The discoveries of pre-Norman sculptured stones at Ramsbury, Colerne, 

Cricklade, Knook, and other localities, 
| mere i are chiefly interesting as showing that 





the ancient Kingdom of Wessex pos- 
sessed quite as distinct a local style of 
early art as Mercia, or Northumbria, 
or Cornwall. The chief peculiarity of 
the Wessex stones is the great elabora- 
tion of the zoomorphic features, and 
more especially the care taken in indi- 
cating the texture of the skins of the 
beasts by various conventional patterns. 
The cross-base at Ramsbury, here illus- 
trated, and a fragment at Colerne, afford 
good instances of this. Other examples 
of the same kind occur at Roberrow 
and West Camel in Somersetshire; St. 
Oswald’s, Gloucester; and Dolton, 
North Devon. 

We are indebted to the Wiltshire 
Archeological Society for the loan of 
some of their illustrations. It is chiefly 
to the energy of their Secretary, the 
Rev. E. H. Goddard, that so many 
new examples have been brought to 
light in a district which was a few years 

Base of Cross at Ramsbury. ago supposed to be comparatively 
destitute of pre-Norman remains. 

Ramsbury was the seat of a Saxon bishopric from A.D. gog to A.D. 1058-75, 
which helps to give an approximate date to the monuments found there. 
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DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN ALTAR AT LANCHESTER 
(Co. DURHAM). 
On July 15th a most interesting discovery was made at Lanchester, in the 
county of Durham. Lanchester was an important fortress during the time of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, situated a few yards to the east of the 





Roman Altar found at_ Lanchester. 


great Watling Street that ran northwards through the centre of the country of 
the Brigantes. The Roman walls, denuded of their facing-stones, are still 
standing to the height, in some places, of nearly 8 feet, around the six 
acres which formed the site of the great station. 

About a quarter of a mile north of the station, and very near to the line of 
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the Watling Street, on the slope of the hill facing the north, is a spring, which 
at the present time furnishes a supply of water to the Lanchester Union Work- 
house. In July last something interfered with the customary flow of the 
water, and men were sent to investi- 
gatethe cause. Whether they found 
any other cause of stoppage than 
the drought we do not know, but, 
while they were busy about their 
conduit pipes they came upon a 
magnificent Roman altar, in the very 
line of the pipes, about 17 yards 
further up the hill. It was lying on 
its face, and behind it was a socketed 
base, in which it was evident it had 
originally stood. The conclusion is 
irresistible that it was erected at the 
spring, and that it had never been 
removed, but, either through vio- 
lence or from some natural cause, 
had been thrown down, andremained 
face downwards until the increase of 
vegetation buried it, and so prevented 
its being broken up and carried away 
for building purposes. In all proba- 
bility, if the ground were carefully 
examined around the spot where it 
was found, a walled well or fountain 
would be found, possibly full of 
precious relics, as in the case of 
Coventina’s Well at Carrawburgh, 
discovered by the late Mr. John 
Clayton in much the same way in 
Northumberland, in the year 1876. 
The altar, when placed in its 
socket, stands 5 feet 3 inches in 
height. It is most elaborately 
sculptured on three sides. The 
illustrations, which are from photo- 
graphs taken by A. Edwards, Esq., 
of Blackhill, co. Durham, give a 
good idea of the style of ornament 
The inscription is as follows :— 








DEZ EGAR 
MANGABI 
ET N.. 
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- «+ AVG N PRO 
SAL. VEX . SVEBo 
RVM . LON. GoR . Vo 
TYM SoLV#&RVNT . M 


The exact signification of the in- 
scription cannot be said yet to 
have been fully determined. What is 
clear is that it introduces us to a 
new Keltic goddess, EGARMANGABIS,! 
who was no doubt regarded as the 
tutelary goddess of the spring. Her 
name seems to signify “‘ The Friend 
of the Small House”; in other words, 
no doubt, “‘ The Friend of the Poor”. 
To her and to the protecting deities 
of the Emperor the altar was erected, 
but, strange to say, the Emperor’s 
name has been erased. What name 
it was is not difficult to determine. 
Several of the letters are clear, not- 
withstanding the cancelling. The 
word deleted was GORDIANI. Then 
come words that are quite easy 
to expand — AVGVSTI NOSTRI PRO 
SALVTE. The next words are more 
difficult, and very interesting ques- 
tions are raised by them. For the 
first time the Suebians, or Suevians, 
are mentioned on a British inscrip- 
tion. And then what does Lon 
stand for? Some think they see in 
it the name of the station, and that 
it was, after all, what has been so 
often affirmed and so often denied, 
Loncovicvs. Others find a difficulty 
in this explanation in the two fine 
inscriptions from Lanchester pre- 
served in the Chapter Library at 
Durham, in which a certain Quirinus 
is described as “‘The Praefect of 








1 I am bound to say some antiquaries do not detect the EF of the diphthong # in 
the first word of the inscription. They read the first line DEAE GAR, and make the 
goddess’s name GARMANGABIS.—R. E. H. 
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the First Cohort L . Gor”. No doubt the i . Gor of those inscriptions indicate 
the same troops as the LON . Gor of the new inscription : and if so they can 
hardly be troops deriving their name from the station in which they were 
located, seeing that there was at least another cohort of them located some- 
where else. In this dilemma the present writer is inclined to think that the 
abbreviations stand most probably for LONGOBARDORVM, seeing that the Longo- 
bardi were, as Tacitus has informed us, a tribe of the Suevians. 

The date of the altar may be set down as being very near to, if not 
actually, A.D. 244. 

» Great credit is due to Mr. Frederick Blackmur, of the Lanchester Union 
Workhouse, to whose sagacity and energy t e discovery of the stone is 
owing. 

R. E. Hooppeti, LL.D. 


THE OLDEST OGAM INSCRIPTION. 


In The Academy, for August 19, 1893, Professor Rhys announces the dis- 
covery of a’ Romano-British phallic stone at Silchester bearing an Ogam 
inscription in two lines, which he reads as follows : 


<a ae 





DISCOVERY OF AN OGAM INSCRIPTION AT FORDOUN. 


In an old building in Fordoun Churchyard, Kincardineshire, popularly 
believed to be the Chapel of St. Palladius, there is preserved an ancient 
sculptured stone slab, bearing on one of its faces a Celtic cross, ornamented 
with panels with interlaced work, alternating with figures of men and animals. 
These peculiarities indicate that this slab belongs to the class of early 
‘Christian monuments of date prior to A.D. 1100. In addition to the cross the 
slab has on it what is known as the “double disc” or “spectacle” symbol, 
crossed “by the usual floriated rod or “broken sceptre”. In the upper left- 
hand panel, above the arm of the cross, is the fragment of two lines of an 


* inscription in minuscules. 


The-earliest-notice of the -Fordoun: Stone is contained in a communication 
made to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by Professor Stuart of Inch- 
breck, so long ago as 1821, and published with an engraving in the 4rcheologia 
Scotica ; but by him at that time the inscription was declared to be “ perfectly 









ST 
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illegible”. Strange to say, no further attempt seems to have been made until 
recently to decipher the supposed illegible inscription, and this interesting 
stone, with its Celtic inscription, was practically ignored. Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
in his Scotland in Early Christian Times, in enumerating the Inscribed Stones 
of Scotland does not mention the Fordoun Stone. 

The Earl of Southesk and Professor Rhys, though each dealing at con- 
siderable length in recent papers with the Scottish Inscribed Stones, omit 
to mention this stone. 

So much had the fact of Dr. Stuart’s discovery dropped out of sight, that, 
some years ago, having accidentally been introduced to a correspondent 
resident in Fordoun, I determined to utilise the opportunity thus presented 
for procuring a rubbing, but was at first informed by my correspondent that I 
was certainly mistaken in supposing the stone bore an inscription. A visit 
was then proposed, but no opportunity for it occurred until the occasion 
about to be mentioned. 

The first writer after Professor Stuart to deal with the inscription was 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who in a paper read to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland on 11th April 1892, confirmed the fact of the existence of the 
inscription, and gave as his reading the word or words “ Pidar NoiN”. 
An opportunity occurred for my visiting Fordoun on the 23rd August 
1893, accompanied by Mr. W. A. Craigie, B.A., and Dr. Cramond Cullen, and 
some time was spent in examining the face inscription, which I incline to 
think may be read “ Miqar NoiN” ; but this may be deferred for further con- 
sideration. 

I then turned to examine the edges of the stone, with little expectation of 
discovering anything there, when I was greatly surprised and pleased to find 
an Ogam inscription, which may probably supply what is defective in the 
other inscription. 

The building in which the stone is preserved is somewhat dark, with 
confusing cross-lights. I therefore give the following reading with some 
hesitation. 


AH worl ES Zo" \ HHYH2E7 - 


gov voad?dmiti- equ * Fa @ dd 
? - or perhaps 
& 8 

The stem line is not very clearly marked, and almost seems at one point 
to run off towards the edge of the stone, or else the cross lines at that point 
may be a little more elongated. 

It seemed to me that the Ogams are enclosed betwixt two bordering lines, 
which can be traced with the points of the fingers all the way along the edges 
of the inscription. Indeed, it is quite possible that here there is no stem 
line, and that the Ogams are placed between bordering lines, as on the 
Golspie Stone. 
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It is doubtful if the Ogam legend is complete, the termination of it being 
very faint and difficult to make out, so that the latter part from the dot (which 
may have a value) is very indistinct and uncertain. 

The stone will doubtless be closely scrutinised by competent authorities. 
Meantime, it may be remarked that the famous stone at Newton of Insch, 
Aberdeenshire, which has hitherto been regarded as the sole representative in 
Scotland of a bilingual inscription, must hereafter divide the honours with the 
Fordoun Stone; and in like manner the inscribed stone at St. Vigeans, hitherto 
regarded as the only example of a Celtic inscription in Scotland, must yield 
precedence to this latest addition to the inscribed stones of Scotland with its 
bilingual inscription. 

Broughty Ferry, Sept. 4, 1893. ALEXANDER HUTCHESON. 


“INTERNATIONALES ARCHIV FUR ETHNOGRAPHIE.” 


WE observe that the Editorial Committee of the /nternationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, which is published in Leyden, are inviting all those interested 
in the study of ethnology to assist in the support and continuance of what 
they correctly designate “this truly international enterprise”. Although the 
science of ethnology differs in many respects from that of archeology, the 
kinship between the two is becoming more and more recognised ; and we 
therefore gladly draw the attention of archeologists to this appeal. The 
scientific work done in the past by the Archiv has been most thorough, and 
the carefully delineated and often beautiful illustrations accompanying each 
volume teem with suggestions to the archzologist as well as to the ethnologist. 
Any of our readers feeling disposed to subscribe to the Archiv are requested 
to apply to the Secretary, Mr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, 69, Rapenburg, Leyden. 
The annual subscription is £2, and this entitles subscribers to the Archiv 
and its supplements. 
Davip MacRITCHIE. 


“A VERY ANCIENT INDUSTRY.” 


Reapers of Mr. Lovett’s article on “A Very Ancient Industry” may be glad 
to know that a large collection of specimens, fully illustrating this interesting 
subject, may be seen in the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street. 
The- series was obtained many years ago by Mr. S. B. J. Skertchly, when 
engaged on the geological survey of the country around Brandon, and is 
described in a memoir published by the Survey in 1879. The collection 
includes not only a complete series illustrating the successive stages in the 
working of the flints, but also samples of the tools actually used by the 
Brandon workmen. 
28, Jermyn Street, S.W., F. W. RuDLER. 
June 22, 1893 
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ROMAN SCULPTURE AT TOCKENHAM CHURCH, WILTS. 


Mr. GopDpDarD (supra, p. 52) seems quite right in supposing that the relief 
which he describes at Tockenham is Roman; it is much to be wished that 
others would follow his example, and publish such unconsidered fragments. 
Possibly the sculpture represents a Genius, rather than an A@sculapius, if at 
least the left hand holds a cornucopia, and the face is beardless ; but it is 
notoriously difficult to assign types to many of the ruder specimens of Roman 
or Romano-British art. I can offer no suggestion as to its original provenance 
(who, indeed, is to know, if Mr. Goddard does not ?), but it is plainly an 
object which might occur in a fairly insignificant villa, and be transported 
for building purposes a considerable distance. The altar walled up in 
Compton Dando Church (about six miles S.E. from Bristol) may be men- 
tioned as an instance of a similar waif in the same west country. 


Oxford, August 12th, 1893. F. HAVERFIELD. 


PORTABLE ANVILS. 


PORTABLE ANVILS, of nearly the same shape and size as those found at 
Silchester, are in constant use about here, and are to be met with in most of 
the farmhouses. 

They vary only at the top ; instead of being sguare, they are wedge shaped, 
with two strips of iron passing through the slot exactly in the same way as in 
those from Silchester. The one used by the farmer opposite is 13} in. long, 
and the slot 5 in. from the point. 

St. Fiacre, Morlaix, Brittany, J. W. Lukis. 

July 22, 1893. 
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WE cannot boast of having had this season any epoch-making sale of antiqui- 
ties in London like that of the Spitzer Collection in Paris, which lasted for 
weeks, and realised a colossal amount of money. Still, many less important 
collections have been dispersed in the auction-room, and several valuable 
works of art have changed hands. 

On the 2nd and 3rd of May, the famous collection of arms and armour 
formed by the Baron de Cosson, F.S.A., which for the last two years has been 
exhibited on loan at the South Kensington Museum, was sold at Christie’s. 
The total sum realised during the two days was £9,400. Among the most 
valuable lots were a cap-a-pie suit of fluted armour of the Maximilian period, 
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with tilting lance, made at Nuremberg, which fetched £1,691 ; part of a suit 
of Milanese armour of the 16th century, consisting of the gorget, globose 
breastplate, with its accompanying skirt, backplate, with its garde-reins and 
two complete arms, sold for £792 15s., and a set of tilting pieces for 
4325 10s. 

On the 14th and 15th of June, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
by auction what is described in the catalogue as “the valuable and important 
collection of Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Medizeval, Saxon, and other Antiquities, 
weapons and implements, etc., formed by the late W. Bateman, Esq., and T. 
Bateman, Esq., of Lomberdale House, Youlgrave, co. Derby.” The sale of so 
celebrated a collection, with so wide a range, naturally attracted curio-hunters, 
eminent antiquaries, and dealers from all parts. Many well-known faces were 
to be seen in the room, including those of General Pitt-Rivers, Prof. Flinders 
Petrie, and the Curators of some of 
the principal museums. ‘The bid- 
ding vas consequently pretty lively 
at times, and the prices obtained 
often far in excess of the real value 
of the object. 

General Pitt-Rivers has very 
kindly sent us drawings of two lots 
purchased by him, which are thus 
described in the catalogue :— 


Lo? 157.—Anglo-Saxon Brooch of 
circular form, of bronze gilt, decorated 
with a centre coclet, and a cross band 
formed of four fishers extending to the 
border; in its angles a wedge-shaped 
ornament, set with a garnet on diapered 
gold ground, and having at each extremity a circular coclet originally set with a 
garnet, the remaining portion of gold work chased with a delicate interlacing 
serpent pattern. From a cemetery in Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, 1860 : 
diameter 3,5; in. 

Lot 259.—Wren Box, 7 in. square, to hold a wren when carried in procession 
in some parts of Wales on St. Stephen’s Day. See Brand’s Observations on 
Popular Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 516. 





Anglo-Saxon Brooch from Hardingstone. 


In reference to the latter, Mr. Edward Laws, in his History of Little 
England beyond Wales, p. 408, says: ‘ Another old-world observance (on St. 
Stephen’s Day) was the procession of the cutty wren. An unfortunate wren 
having been obtained, it was deposited in a small box with a glass window at 
each end ; this contrivance was ornamented with ribbons, and hoisted on two 
long poles (sedan-chair fashion) and carried round the town by four strong 
men, who affected to find their burden heavy. Stopping at intervals, they sang 


“© where are you going? says Milder to Melder, 
O where are you going? says the younger to the elder ; 
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OI cannot tell, says Festel to Fose, 
We're going to the woods, said John the Red Nose. 
We're going, etc. 


“© what will you do there? says Milder to Meldor, 
O what will you do there? says the younger to the elder ; 
O I do not know, says Festel to Fose, 
To shoot the cutty wren, says John the Red Nose. 
To shoot, etc.” 








Wren-Box. 


And so on for eight more verses, taking the form of question and answer, 
as in the ballad of “Cock Robin”, and describing the method of shooting the 
wren, cutting it up, and finally boiling it. 

- Mr. Wirt Sikes: mentions the cutty-wren custom in his British Goblins, 
p. 257. He tells us that “‘the Cutty Wren is a Pembrokeshire Twelfth- 
Night custom prevailing commonly during the last century, but now nearly 
extinct. A wren was placed in a little house of paper, with glass windows, 
and this was hoisted on four poles, one at each corner. Four men bore it 
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about, singing a very long ballad, of which one stanza will be enough” (then 
follows one verse with the music). 


We also illustrate two other objects, the blocks of which have been lent 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, viz. : 


Lot 263.—A very interesting bone pin, with expanding head, engraved with 
strap-work pattern. Found in the Thames, April 27th, 1837 : length, 64 in. 





Y 
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Scandinavian Bone Pin found in the Thames. 


Lot 292.—A very beautiful and rare specimen of an Irish harp (see woodcut 
rom a drawing by Daniel Maclise, R.A.). It bears an inscription on the front, 
“ Made by John Kelly, for the Rev. Charles 
Bunworth, Baltdaniel, 1734”; from the Croker 
sale in 1854. 

* , * The Rev. Charles Bunworth was chosen 
umpire or president at five of the Contentions 
or Meetings of Bards of Ireland, between the 
years 1730 and 1750. 


The bone pin was purchased by the British 
Museum for £4 10s. The ornament upon it 
is remarkable, as being of the same Scandi- 
navian character as that on the stone found 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, now in the Guild- 
hall Library. The Scandinavian peculiarities 
are the bifurcation of the interlaced bands, 
the scroll-like termination of the portion of 
the band which forms a loose end, the ten- 
dency of the bands to bud forth into lgbes 
so as to resemble foliage, and the introduc- 
tion of spiral curves and drilled holes in 
different parts of the design. 

The Irish harp is an interesting example 
of a late survival of an ancient form of musi- 
cal instrument decorated with scrolls of foliage 

Irish Harp, dated 1734. of medizval type. It was purchased by Mr. 
Reynolds for £8 tos. 

One of the most beautiful objects in the collection was lot 92, a very fine 
Romano-British bronze saucepan of graceful form, ornamented with dolphins, 
sea-monsters, and vine-leaves, and having the name of the maker, BODVOGENVs, 
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inscribed on the flat handle ; found at Prickwillow, Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire, in April 1838 (see Archeologia, vol. xxviii, p. 436). This splendid 
specimen of Roman art-workmanship was acquired by the British Museum 
for £101. 


On July 17th, the very rare glass vessel here illustrated was sold at 
Christie’s, and, after some lively bid- 
ding, was secured by Mr. C. Werth- 
eimer for no less a sum than £1,600. 
It formerly belonged to Mrs. Palmer 
of Norwood, a member of an old War- 
wickshire family. The vessel is a 
beaker-shaped cup of enamelled glass, 
mounted on a silver-gilt stem and foot, 
having a knot of rock crystal between 
the two. <A band runs round the top 
of the cup, on which is an Arabic in- 
scription to the following effect: ‘‘Fine 
is the cup in the hand of the slender 
cup-bearer, and the sound of the chords 
is rising high . . . . vine behind our 
wal..... TPO. +.s< ” Below . 
this are six allegorical figures, all with 
the nimbus round the head. The 
central figure of the group is seated, 
and on either side is a man standing 
with a sword in his hand held by the 
point. 

Another figure holds a polo-crook. 
The figures are all in slight relief, a 
thick opaque pinkish enamel being - 
used on the glass; over this gilding, ° 
red and blue lines, and the details in 
blue, green, and red. The glass por- 
tion of the vessel is a very early speci- 
men of Saracenic art, perhaps of the 14th century, and the metal stem and foot 
are of French workmanship of about the same period. Such a combination 
is of the utmost rarity. ‘ 








Glass Vessel with Arabic Inscription. 
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THE greatest living archeological paleontologist is Professor Dr. Steenstrup, 
who has left his mighty mark in many and most valuable papers during 
a long life. His work, entitled Yak-Lungta-Bracteaterne,' now before us, 
is baséd:on a great discovery, that the golden bracteates in question, 
Scandinavian ornaments chiefly from the fifth to the eighth century, show 
as the prevailing central figure the straight-backed ox found in high and 
highest Asia, the Buddhist realms, from the oldest times, and not yet 
extinct there. We have here presented to us such a crowd of excellent 





The Upsala Bracteate. 


arguments and illustrations that the proof is clear, however it may be inter- 
preted. Professor Steenstrup’s explanation is, that in prehistoric ages there 
was a connection between these far-off lands and Scandinavia, which accord- 
ingly continued the hairy and horse-tailed ox-type in a purer or less pure 
breed, as we see on the Swedish and Norse Bronze-Age rock-carvings and the 
northern. Blinks. This Thibet ox is undeniable, and Professor Steenstrup 
thinks it was chiefly used as a sledge-ox, the tongue-like line from the mouth 
hanging down on some bracteates. But I cannot follow my learned friend in 





1 Overprint from the 4to Proceedings of the Royal Danish Soc. of Sciences, 
Kébenhavn, 1893, pp. 150. With a précis in French. 
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his idea, that the Old-Northern Runic inscriptions are broken echoes of 
Buddhist formulas. The famous Wadstena Golden Blink bears the Old- 
Northern Runic alphabet (Futhorc), while many have only one word, or some 
such longer risting as 


N.N. MADE-this-for (or GAVE-this-to) N.N. 


Consequently, they cannot have been used to scatter abroad on land or sea, in 
order to bring magical influences in favour of the caster or his clan. But in 
any case the Professor’s pages are full of instruction, and en our patient 
study. 

The larger bracteate here illustrated was found in Suton; but the exact 
locality is unknown. It bears the Old-Northern Runic name ELTIL (see O/d- 
Northern Runic Monuments, folio, vol. ii, p. 547, and 
vol. iii, p. 231; Handbook of Old-Northern Runic 
Monuments, p. 181, No. 43). 

The smaller bracteate was found at Vadstena, in 
Sweden, in 1774. It bears in O. N. Runes: 


LUp& TUW# 
FUP2RCGW : HNIYOPAS : TBEMLINGO 





(Of the LEDEs the Toc = of the men the letter row The Vadstena Bracteate. 
=the alphabet of the people.) See O. WV. R. Monu- 
ments, folio, vol. ii, p. 533, and vol. iii, p. 229; Handbook, 4to, p. 172, No. 22. 


Copenhagen, Denmark, June 1893. GEORGE STEPHENS. 


“THE OrIGINS OF PictTisH SYMBOLISM”, by the EarL oF SouTHEsK,.-K.T. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1893), again raises the question of the meaning 
of the mysterious and hitherto un- 
explained figures which occur on the 
sculptured monuments of the east of 
Scotland. It seems almost incredi- 
ble that an elaborate system of sym- 
bolism should have been in common 
use in any part of Great Britain as 
recently as the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury, and that every clue to its 
meaning has apparently been lost 
beyond hope of recovery, yet such 
Double disc and Z-shaped rod. is the case. The symbols are found 

by themselves, incised on rude 

boulders showing no trace of dressing, and engraved on objects of bronze and 
silver ; and in association with the cross, incised’ on the walls of caves cn the 
coasts of Fife and Moray, and sculptured in relief on erect cross slabs in 
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churchyards, A large number of the symbols consist of certain beasts, birds, 
fish, reptiles, plants, and inanimate objects, which can be recognised by their 
outward forms, although their inward significance baffles all attempt at investi- 
gation. But in addition to these there are more abstruse symbols, whose 
appearance affords no clue to the use or intention of the thing represented. 


CY 28¢ 


Arch. Crescent and V-shaped Rod. 


A strange peculiarity of the symbols is the combination of some of them with 
Z and.V-shaped rods having floriated terminations. The greater part of the 
symbol-bearing stones and objects are illustrated in Dr. John Stuart’s Scw/p- 
tured Stones of Scotland, published 
by the Spalding Club, and in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antt- 
guaries of Scotland. 

Lord Southesk classifies the 
various theories that have been 
hitherto held on the subject as 
follows .— “‘1. The symbolism is 
Christian, originated by Celts, of 
Gaelic or Cymric race. 2. It is 

So-called Elephant. Gnostic or Magical, of Roman or 
Roman-Welsh derivation. 3. It is 
ancient Pagan-Indian, or otherwise Oriental. 4. It is later Pagan-Celtic, or 
Pictish under Celtic influences. 5. It is later Pagan-Scandinavian, or Pictish 
under Scandinavian influences.” The conclusion which Lord Southesk has 
arrived at is that the solution of the problem is to be found on the Scandi- 
navian hypothesis, and the aim of his Origins of Pictish Symbolism is to bring 
forward all the available facts in support of this view of the case. This end is 
attained by endeavouring to show that the symbols relate to the Sun in the 
first place, and secondly to the Scandinavian divine Triad, viz., Thor, Frey, 
and Odin. Thus the crescent and V-shaped rod becomes the “Sun-Axe”, 
the emblem of Thor; the double disc and Z-shaped rod the “Sun and 
Moon”, the emblem of Frey, and so on. 

The archzological materials in Scandinavia, upon which the author relies 
in order to establish his theory, comprise the engraved knives and rock 
carvings of the Bronze Age, the bracteates, and the celebrated golden horns 
found at Gallehus in Slesvig. It is only fair to Lord Southesk to say that he 
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puts forward his views tentatively, merely claiming that they are as worthy of 
consideration as any existing theory on the subject. ‘I'hus far we are prepared 
to agree with his lordship, but, as he himself frankly admits, the objections to 
be urged on the other side are very strong, the following being the principal 
ones: “1. Few of the Pictish or Scandinavian symbols can be found in both 
regions in identical or approximate form. 2. Many of the symbols of one 
region are not found in the other. 3. The ascription of certain symbols 
to certain Scandinavian deities is imaginary as regards the Picts, and doubtful 
as regards the Norsemen.” 

If we may be permitted to add a further objection, it might be pointed out 
that the rocks on the coast of Bohuslan in Sweden, sculptured with figures 
of so-called “ Sun-ships”, and the knives engraved with similar devices, both 
belong to the Bronze Age. How is it, then, that the same symbols do not 
occur on objects of the Bronze Age in Scotland, if there was any connection 
between it and Scandinavia at so early a period? The sun-ship and other 
Scandinavian symbols ceased to be used in the Iron Age, and therefore 
could not have been introduced into Scotland after the end of the Bronze Age. 

The whole question, however, is far too large a one to be threshed out 
here. If we do not think that Lord Southesk has arrived at the final solution 
of this most fascinating problem, it is still possible that the solution may be 
found in the direction he has indicated, and therefore we cordially recommend 
all our readers to make themselves speedily acquainted with the latest theory 
of the Origins of Pictish Symbolism. 


“THE Book or TRINITY COLLEGE DUBLIN, 1591 TO 1891” (Belfast: 
Marcus Ward & Co., 1892), is the joint production of the Rev. J. P. Manarry, 
D.D., the Rev. J. W. Stusss, D.D., and other competent authorities appointed 
to undertake this work at the time of the celebration of the Tercentenary of 
the Foundation of the University of Dublin and of Trinity College, held in 
July 1892. The volume is of quarto size, most sumptuously got up, with all 
the marks of good taste which usually characterise the efforts of Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. Added to this, the illustrations are numerous and 
well-chosen. There are twelve chapters in the book, the first four being 
devoted to the different periods of the history of the College, and the remaining 
seven to the Observatory, the Library, the Early Buildings, Distinguished 
Graduates, the College Plate, the Botanical Gardens, and the University 
Officers. , 

As archeologists, it is to the chapter on the Library, by the Rev. T. K. 
Abbott, B.D., Librarian, that we naturally turn with the greatest interest. It 
appears that this celebrated library had its beginning. in 1601 from a sub- 
scription by the officers and soldiers of Queen Elizabeth’s army in Ireland, 
but it was not until the Restoration that the library was at once raised to the 
first class, at least as regards MSS., by the accession of Archbishop Usher’s 
collection. The old library served as a museum as well as a storehuuse for 
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books, and in the Life and Errors of John Dunton it is stated that amongst 
other notable curiosities it contained “the skin of a notorious Tory which 
had been tanned and stuffed with straw”. We learn with the deepest regret 
that this interesting relic no longer exists, so that we are unable to publish an 
illustration of it. The present building was commenced in 1712 and finished 
in 1732. 

In 1786 the library acquired the extremely valuable collection of Celtic 
books belonging to the celebrated Edward Lhuyd, and it also possesses 
such priceless MSS. as the Books of Kells, of Durrow, and of Armagh. 
The latter still preserves the ancient leather satchel in which it was kept. 











Satchel of the Book of Armagh.—Front. 


By the kindness of Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. we are enabled to give 
a view of the front of this relic. “It is finely embossed with figures 
of animals and interlaced work, and is forme! of a single piece of leather, 
36 in. long and 124 broad, folded so as to make a flat-sided pouch, 
‘12 in. high, 12} broad, and 2} deep. Part of it is doubled over to make a 
flap, in which are eight brass-bound slits, corresponding to as many brass 
loops projecting from the ‘case, in which ran two rods, meeting in the middle 
‘where they were secured bya lock. In early times, in Irish monastic libraries, 
books were kept in such satchels, which were suspended by straps from hooks 
in the wall. Thus it is related in an old legend that, “on the night of Long- 
anadh’s death, all the book satchels in Ireland fell down.” 

We heartily recommend Zhe Book of Trinity College, Dublin, to all anti- 
quaries, hoping they will not give Ireland another grievance by failing to 
read it, 
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